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FIFTEEN THOUSAND SUBJECIS. 


An Index to the twelve volumes of ‘NOTES AND QUERIES,’ 
published between January, 1916, and June, 1923, has been prepared, 
and is now on sale. Containing, as it does, at least 15,000 references 
to notes, queries, and answers on subjects of interest to students of 
the past, this volume is indispensable to research-workers in all 
branches of knowledge, and will be found useful by many authors, 
journalists, and historians. 

As the Edition is limited and cannot be reprinted, orders for the 


TWELFTH GENERAL INDEX 


of ‘NOTES AND QUERIES" should be sent at once to the | 
Publisher, 20, High Street, High Wycombe, Bucks, England Price | 
21/6 net, or six dollars (including postage). 























Colour-Prints of British Uniforms. 


I have in stock colour-prints of soldiers of every British Regiment, as 
issued with ‘The Army and Navy Gazette’ before the war. <A 
complete set should be in every mess-room, reference library and 
service club. Single prints also supplied. Inquiries from _print- 
dealers invited. For terms and complete list send a postcard (quoting 


“Notes and Queries *) to 


**COLONEL,”’ 22, ESSEX-STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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Editions, and General Liter- 
ature. 

No. 464. AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, TTS- 
TORICAL DOCUMENTS and 
ASSOCIATION BOOKS. 

No. 465. SELECTION OF NEW BOOKS 
and a few Remainders. 

No. 466. ENGLISH LITERATURE OF 
19th and 20th CENTURIES, 
mostly First Editions. 

No. 467. ANTHROPOLOGY, FOLK 


LORE, ARCHAEOLOGY, & 
SOCIOLOGY. 
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given.—_BRIDGER & KAY Ltd., 170, Strand, 
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THIS WEEK: 

Pursuit of Shadows 165 

William Bullock -.- 167 


Unidentified View of Jerusalem... 174 





OTES AND QUERIES is published every 

Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks. Subscriptions (£1 15s. 4d. a year, or 
$3.75 U.S.A., including postage and two-half- 
yearly indexes) should sent to_ the 
Publisher. The London Office is at 22, Essex 
Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Central 396), where 
the current issue is on sale. 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should 
be sent either to London or to Wycombe: 
letters for the Editor to the London Office. 





Memorabilia. 


GIGNOR Odoardo H. Giglioli, Inspector of 
the Royal Galleries in Florence, writing 
of the portrait of Queen Elizabeth, which 
hangs in the long passage connecting the 
Uzi and Pitti galleries, and has recently 
been the subject of correspondence in The 


Times (v. ante p. 110), tells us that it has | 


a feature of peculiar historical importance. 
The ear-rings which the Queen is depicted as 
wearing, bear the symbol (a terrestrial globe) 
vhich was used for the decoration instituted 


apressly to honour Sir Francis Drake after | 
his passage of the Straits of Magellan and | 
Mme. Zelia | 


the Conquest of California. 
Nuttall, whose edition of new documents re- 


lating to Drake, was published by the Hak- | 


luyt Society in 1914 (see 11 S.. x. 198), was 


the first some years ago, to observe the ear- | 
mings and to point them out to Signor 


Giglioli, 

T their Parish branch in the Boule- | 
vard Hausmann Messrs. Maggs are 
exhibiting a collection of works of 
Ronsard, which was brought together 
during the last century by Prosper 


Blanchemain and contains rarities which 
were lacking in the exhibition at the Biblio- 
thique Nationale by which the fourth cen- 
tenary of Ronsard’s birth was celebrated. 
Blanchemain devoted thirty years to collec- 
ting editions of Ronsard, who had not been 
tepublished since 1623 and his thoroughness 
and success were made evident by his edition 
of Ronsard’s works in eight volumes brought 
out 1857-67. His collection was well-nigh 


forgotten and its whereabouts unknown. It 
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is thought to have been hidden during the 
Franco-German war, and when it was dis- 
covered many of its precious items were found 
blocked up in a wall behind a painted wooden 
screen. The entire collection — of which 
nearly all the volumes contain MS. notes in 
Blanchemain’s hand — is now in Messrs. 
| Maggs’s hands. _ Besides rare editions of the 
| highest interest there is. a letter in Ronsard’s 
| hand, and an Italian book of verse annotated 
| by him and Amadis Jamyn. M. Seymour 
| de Ricci has compiled the learned catalogue 


| which describes and elucidates the collection. 





Orders for back | 


| AT the end of last week The Times corres- 
| pondent at Rome sent news of some 
alarm about the condition of the leaning 
tower of Pisa and the report of experts upon 
it. They say that the tower at the top is now 
4.219 metres (say 14ft.) out of the perpen- 
dicular and the tilt is increasing, though 
scarce perceptibly. This comes from the con- 
dition of the subsoil. The tower, which has 
no solid foundations now stands in a sort of 
well, which formed when, about a century 
ago, the base of the tower was hollowed out 
for investigation. The suggestion appears to 
be that the water should be drained off. The 
tower is in no immediate danger. 
A fine sea story is that of the Canadian 
Pacific liner Montlaurier which was 
brought into Liverpool on Monday last. Her 
steering-gear broke down in a violent storm 
when she was 300 miles out from Queenstown, 
and released a 30-ton quadrant which swung 
loose in the hurricane. The stanchions were 
smashed, and the task was to jam the quad- 
rant somehow before it punched a_ hole 
| through the plates of the ship below the 
water line. The ship was rolling often at an 
angle of 35 degrees and the life-boats were 
| being thrown adrift by waves washing the 
| boat-deck. Nevertheless, engineers, firemen 
and seamen, working night and day for three 
days, accomplished their job, marvelling the 
while that the ship, for seventy-two hours at 
the mercy of great waves, did not turn turtle. 
The Montclare took off the passengers and 
mails, proceeding with them to St. John 
N.B. and the Montlaurier will be laid up for 
several weeks at Liverpool. 


R. LOISEAU (Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge) writes ‘‘ May I beg some of your 
space to say that I am now engaged upon a 
study of Abraham Cowley’s Life and 
Writings, and would be very grateful for 
any information your readers could send 
me concerning that poet?’ 
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NY novelist among our readers may like | 
to make a note of the curious fact that | 
on Friday, Feb. 27, there was admitted to | 


probate in Belfast a copy of a will made in 
1911—not the original. The original had 
been kept locked in a drawer, and when the 
testatrix died, and the estate was to be 
administered, and they went to find this will 
—there was nothing there save a few scraps, 
rats having devoured it. From these and 
from recollection a copy was produced, which 
the Judge accepted. 


HERE is an illustration in the March 
Connoisseur of an eighteenth century 
silver mug, bearing the inscription ‘‘ Pre- 
sented to Mr. Matthew Bains of Norton, 
many years Contractor on the Stockton 
and Darlington Railway by his’ work- 
men as a token of respect for his uniform 
kindness and liberality, Feb. 16, 1838.”’ It 
is claimed that this is ‘‘ the first railway 
testimonial.’’ Matthew Bains acted as sub- 
contractor for the railways under George 
Stephenson. 


READERS who like to be reminded of past 
romances in real life, and also those who 
are interested in the history of songs, may 


like to know that there is an _ attractive 
article—illustrated with reproductions of 
miniatures—on ‘‘ Robin Adair’’ in The 


Connoisseur for March. 


NE of the latest ‘‘booms’’ in New York, 
we learn from The Manchester Guardian, 

is that in old wall-papers, of which an exhi- 
bition is being held in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, and reproductions are in 
great demand at Fifth Avenue shops. Many 
of the designs are copied from papers found 
behind plastered walls in the demolition of 
old Massachusetts houses. A ‘harvest 
home’’ paper is said to have been discovered 
in a New England farmhouse, and mention 
is made of a boat landing scene, a printed 
quilt pattern and elaborate arrangement of 
spires in fluted panels brought from the Paul 
Revere House in Boston. One New York 
firm is turning to the place whence the first 
wall-papers came to America and getting 
from France prints from the original old 


hand blocks. 

A sensational discovery is reported from 
Johannesburg, to be received naturally 

with some reserve. It is that of a human 

footprint just over four feet long, embedded 

in granite near Ermelo. 


what might be supposed to have been the 


We are not told | 





condition of the granite when it 
a footprint, or what the force of the stamp 
required to make it. The local natives 
have a tradition about a race of giants which 
once inhabited their country, but this has 
not been taken seriously. A man with a foot 
the size of the print would be more than 
thirty feet high. The impression is con. 
sidered to be too symmetrical and life-like 
to be a mere freak of nature, and it is sug- 
gested that it is in reality an ancient cary- 
ing intended as a religious or tribal symbol. 


[? is reported in The Yorkshire Post that 

during the hunt of the Walesley beagles 
on Monday, the pack lost the scent of a 
hare, and set off in full cry after a black cat, 
which, in spite of all the followers could do, 
they chased into a house, up a flight of 
stairs and into a bedroom, where the creature 
escaped by jumping through an open window 
into a pear-tree some feet away. Between 
the hare and the black cat and the furious 
tenacity of the pack, which was got away 
with difficulty, we seem to have material 


for a witch-story. 
A curious and fortunate result is reported 
of the Canadian earthquake last Satur- 
day night. The Victoria Memorial Museum 
at Ottawa has for eseveral years been caus- 
ing trouble to the architects owing to its 
gradual subsidence and the opening of large 
cracks in its walls; but the earthquake has 
so firmly shaken it down that the cracks 
have closed and it is believed that a per- 
plexing problem has thus been solved. 


Passion Play after the style of that at 

Oberammergau is to be produced at 
Chicago, the proceeds of which are to be 
devoted to rescue work among delinquents of 
the juvenile court, sadly numerous. The 
character of Christ will be rendered by a 
statue, on which a well-known sculptor has 
for some months been expending all the 
resources of his art. It is described as a 
work of dignity and beauty, and one that 
expresses the reverent spirit pervading the 
whole enterprise. Through contrivances in 
lighting and by means of moveable limbs 
the movements of the statue, it is said, have 
been rendered indistinguishable from those 
of real life; and an actor, whose identity 
will not be disclosed, will speak the part im 
such a way that his words will seem to _ 
uttered by the figure. Has anything—0 
equal magnitude and equally serious. inten- 
tion—ever been carried out with a “living 


would take 


statue ’’ before ? 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 





THY PURSUIT OF SHADOWS. 


[§ ‘N. & Q,’ 3S. viii., 187, Mr. Oswatp 
Wattace called attention to the fact that 
Ben Jonson had apparently borrowed the idea 
of ‘a famous song ’’ from a sixteenth century 
French writer of Neo-Latin poetry, Bartholo- 
maeus Anulus by name, who was killed about 
1565. There is certainly a very strong 
resemblance between the Latin lines quoted 
by Mr, Wattace* and Song VII of ‘The 
Forest’ (‘‘That Women are but Men’s 
Shadows ’’);+ and by no means is it im- 
probable that the English poem was founded 
upon that of Anulus. 

Jonson’s account of the circumstances of 
the composition of his verses is as follows: 
“Pembrok and his Lady discoursing, the 
Earl said, The woemen were men’s shadowes, 
and she maintained them. Both appealing 
to Jonson, he affirmed it true; for which my 
Lady gave a pennance to prove it in verse; 
hence his epigram.’’{ There is nothing in 
this statement to imply that Jonson did not 
lighten his ‘‘ pennance ’’ by making a mere 
translation or adaptation of a set of verses 
with which he was already acquainted. The 
“epigram ’’ need not by any means have , 
ben written upon the spot. § 


*To be found, according to Mr. Wallace, | 
in Gruter, ‘ Deliciae Poetarum Gallorum.’ 
The portion which most concerns Jonson’s 
poem reads thus: 

Umbra suam corpus radianti in lumine solis 
Cum sequitur, refugit: cum fugit, inse- 

quitur. 

Tales naturae quoque sint muliebres amores: 
Optet amans, nolunt: non velit ultro volunt. 
+ The first stanza of Jonson’s poem runs: 
“Follow a shadow, it still flies you, 

Seem to fly it, it will pursue. 

So cou®t a mistress, she denies you; 

Let her alone, she will court you. 
Say are not women truly, then, 
Styled but the shadows of us men? 


t‘Conversations with William Drummond | 
of Hawthornden,’ in ‘ Works,’ ed, by Gifford, | 


” 





YE In his note upon Jonson’s poem, Colonel 
Cunningham quotes Mr. Wallace’s communi- | 
cation, but says that if, the indebtedness | 
therein suggested really exists, the truth of | 
Jonson’s story is impugned. It is difficult to 
see how; for Jonson certainly does not say his 
verses were original in idea (in fact, the 
theme came from Lady Pembroke), and, as 
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Besides giving the origin of his song, Jon- 
son’s anecdote is useful as fixing approxi- 
mately the date of composition of his lines. 
It lies between the years 1604 and 1616. The 


first is that of the marriage (on Nov. 4) of 


William Karl of Pembroke and the Lady 
Mary Talbot, daughter of Gilbert, Earl of 
Shrewsbury ;|| the latter is that of the pub- 
lication of Jonson’s ‘ Works’ in which ‘ The 
Forest’ first appeared. Further, we have 
in the account of the dispute between the 
Karl and Lady Pembroke evidence of know- 
ledge of the comparison of women with men’s 
shadow’s in Elizabethan literary circles. 

The likening of a mistress to a shadow 
seems indeed rather to have tickled the fancy 
of Elizabethan poets. In ‘The Merry 
Wives of Windsor,’ II. ii. 215-16, Shake- 
speare has: 

Love like a shadow flies when 

love pursues; 

Pursuing that which flies and flying what 

pursues. 

This couplet is lacking in the First and 
Second Quartos of the comedy, being intro- 
duced into the text in the First Folio of 
1623. There the lines are italicized and 
placed between inverted commas. 

This fact led Malone, in his note on the 
verses, in the ‘ Variorum ’ of 1821, to judge 
them quoted. Though he confessed not to 
know their exact source, he offered as 
parallels, and as, possibly, originals, two 
passages from John Florio’s ‘ Second Fruites’ 


substance 


| (1591) : 


Di donna e, et sempre fu natura, 

Odiar chi l’amae chi non V’ama cura. 
and 

.. . Sono simili a crocodilli, 

Chi per prender l’huomo, piangono, e preso 

la devorano, : 

Chi le fugge seguono, e chi le segue fuggono. 

Malone quotes Florio’s translation of the 
second passage: 
. .. they are like crocodiles, 
They weep to winne, and wonne they cause 


0 
Follow men flying, and men following fly.4 
George Steevens is said, in the same note, 

t> have found in the Ashmolean Museum a 

sonnet by Queen Elizabeth in which occur 

these lines: 


stated above, they need not have been im- 
promptu. Again, had they been written in 
truth at the time of Lady Pembroke’s imposi- 
tion of her “ pennance,” Jonson. could very 
well have had the Latin poem in his memory. 

| Burke, ‘ Peerage,’ ed. 1921, art, ‘ Pem- 
broke and Montgomery’ (p. 1725). 

4 ‘ Variorum,’ viii, 87-88. 
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My care is like my shadowe in the sunne, 

Followes me fliinge, flies when I pursue it. 

Of the above passages, the second of 
Florio’s, may perhaps be ruled out of con- 
sideration, with its reptilian comparison. 
In the first, the idea is the same as in the 
Shakespearian couplet, but the verbal resem- 
blance is not very close. Queen Elizabeth’s 
lines are, on the contrary, verbally not far 
from those in ‘The Merry Wives,’ yet they 
refer to care, not to women or to love. 

Mr. H. C. Hart, in his note on the verses 
in his edition of ‘The Merry Wives,’* after 
commenting on the antithesis between sub- 
stance and shadow as being common, and 
adducing Caxton’s ‘ Alsop’ (1484), Book I, 
Fable 5, in evidence, then calls attention to 
Whitney’s ‘Choice of Emblems’ (1586). 
There, to illustrate the emblem ‘‘ Mulier 
umbra viri,’’ are found the lines, 

Our shadowe flies if we the same pursue: 

But if we flie, it followeth at the heele 

So he through love that most doth serue, 

and sue 

Is furthest off his mistress harte.t 

But perhaps closer than any of the 
passages above cited, to that in ‘ The Merry 
Vives,’ are three lines in that amusing old 
comedy, ‘The Two Italian Gentlemen’ 
(printed 1584?), a play which has other 
curious resemblances to certain Shakespearian 
productions. { 

At I. iii. 297-99,§ we find: 

Alas poore soule, her sute is colde before 

it be begun. 

Loe heere the common fault of looue, 

ollow her that_ flies: 
And flye from her that makes pursuite, with 
loud lamenting cryes. 

But none of the parallels cited above can 
be said with any certainty to be the original 
of the Shakespearian couplet. After all, 
Malone’s theory of its being a quotation 
from an unidentified source|| may be correct, 
unless, indeed, the lines are only a para- 
phrase of the first two verses of Jonson’s song. 
This is possible, since ‘ The Forest’ appeared 


to 


**The Merry Wives of Windsor,’ Arden 
edition, pp. 95-96. 

+ Ed. 1866, p. 218 (cited by Mr. Hart). 

tI hope shortly to publish an article in 
which these parallels are pointed out. 

§ The reference is to the edition by Mr. 
Percy Simpson in the ‘Malone Society Re- 
prints.’ 

'The note upon the passage in question in 
the edition of ‘The Merry Wives,’ by Sir A 
Quiller Couch and Mr. J. Dover Wilson, says 


of it: “ They look like a quotation, but no 
exact parallel has been traced.” 
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in 1616, seven years before the First Folio: 
but it is not likely, in that event, that 
Shakespeare inserted the couplet, for he died 
early in the year 1616, and, besides, probably 
had nothing to do with the text of his plays 
at that time.* To support the suggestion 
made above, however, is the fact that Jon- 
son’s lines were written after 1604, and g0 
were subsequent to the publication of ‘ The 
Merry Wives.’ Perhaps, however, the coup- 
lef in the Shakespearian comedy is only the 
jaca of a popular comparison of the 
ay. 

In the Fourth Song in William Barley’s 
‘ New Book of a Tablature’ (1596)+ appears 
a certain verbal suggestion of the ‘“ shadow 
pursuit.’” The third stanza runs: 

I follow whom I should hate. 
She flies; follow fast. 
Such is my bitter state, 
I wish no life to last. 

Many years later another recollection of 
the conventional mode of expression of the 
figure under discussion occurs in Sir Edward 
Sherburne’s poem, ‘ Love Once, Love Ever’ 
(published 1651).t It opens: 

Shall I ep 30 then pursue 
air shadow that still flies me? 

Here the idea is only of the lovers pursuit 
of his mistress, who evades him as does his 
shadow; the hunting of the lover by the 
lady in her turn is not introduced. 

A passage which refers either to the Jon- 
sonian poem or to the lines in ‘The Merry 
Wives’ is found in Thomas Durfey’s ‘A 
Fool’s Preferment’ (produced and _ printed 
1688), an adaptation of the Beaumont and 
Fletcher farce, ‘The Noble Gentleman.’§ 
In I. i. of Durfey’s play,|| Celia, whose lover, 
driven mad by her previous scorn, now avoids 
her when she would approach him, exclaims: 

Oh most unnatural vice in silly Women! 

We oft refuse what best deserves our Love, 

And oft chuse the contrary !— 
Thus shadow-like, we make the sentence 


rue, 
Follow’d we fly: but if they fly pursue. 


* Of course, Shakespeare might have met 
with Jonson’s song in MS., and have been 
led to insert into his play two lines suggested 
by it. This could well have taken place 
before Shakespeare’s retirement to Stratford. 

+ Reprinted by Mr. Fellowes in his * Eng- 
lish Madrigal Verse,’ p. 313. 

t Chalmers, ‘ English Poets,’ vi. 628. 

§ The verses in question are an addition by 
Durfey. : 

The reference is to my reprint of ‘A 
Fool’s Preferment,’ in ‘A Study of the Plays 
of Thomas Durfey,’ Part ii. 
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It appears, then, that though Jonson may 


vg translated Anulus’s poem in his epi- | é 
ih ' tellaria, Mediterranean, 15 March, 1872, in 


gram for the Countess of Pembroke, the com- 
parison at the bottom of his verses was by 
no means unknown in England before the 
probable date of them, whether coming from 
the same source or not one cannot say. 
Kqually is it a matter of doubt whence 
Shakespeare drew his inspiration for the 
‘Merry Wives’ lines (if it was his hand 
which inserted them in the comedy). And 
one cannot be sure as to whether later em- 
ployment of the figure is Jonsonian or Shake- 
gearian in origin. The fact seems to be 
that here again is one of these stock figures 
of speech which are scattered through litera- 
ture, apparently for the puzzlement of the 
guree-hunter and the misguidance of the 
parallel-passage seeker. 
Rosert 8S. Forsyte. 
Northwestern University, 
Evanston, U.S.A. 


WILLIAM BULLOCK, 1797-1874. 


FTER reading a paper on the hydro- 
4. graphical labours of the immortal James 
Cook (2) Master, afterwards Captain, R.N., 
before the Nova Scotia Historical Society 
(18 Jan., 1910), my attention was directed 
toa memoir of the Very Rev. William Bul- 
lock, D.D,, Dean of Nova Scotia by (one of 
three sons) Rev. R. H. Bullock, Q.H.C., 
Uhaplain of H.M. Forces (Retired List) 
(Halifax, N.S., 1899), in which, and in the 
author’s letter to me, every endeavour had 
teen made to make him a Lieutenant because 
itis not generally understood that the Navi- 
gating branch of the Service was an entirely 
eparate organization, without parallel to- 
day. It is particularly noteworthy of this 
splendid body of essentially necessary officers 
(128. xii. 235) of which so little is recorded, 
that, in the long list of Naval surrenders 
and wrecks, few are found to have come to 
grief, either in individual commands, or as 
“The Pilote in the execution of Nauiga- 
tin” (vide John Davis, the navigator, in 
his ‘Seamen’s Secrets,’ Hakluyt Society). 
The prominent cases were: —1. Tribune, 
% (mounted), captured from the French 
y Unicorn, 44 (mounted), 8 
17%, and lost 16 Nov., 
gun frigate, Captain Scory Barker, on 
the Thrum-cap shoal (lower) Halifax har- 
hour, Nova Scotia; owing, so Wm. James, 


‘The Naval History,’ vol. ii., informs us, | 
to the master having refused a local pilot. ! 
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| Some 300 people perished. 2. Lord Clyde 


June | 
1797, as a/| 
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(see ante, p. 4), iron-clad, stranded on Pan- 


consequence of which Captain Bythesea and 
Staff Commander May, were dismissed the 
Service (vide Art. ‘ Navy,’ Haydn’s ‘ Dict. 
of Dates ’). 

William Bullock, born at Prittlewell, 
Essex, 12 Jan., 1797, was the younger son of 
Commander James Bullock, R.N. He, like 
several other Newfoundland surveyors, was 
educated at Christ’s Hospital, London; 
receiving there the bed-rock knowledge of 
theoretical navigation and nautical astron- 
omy, but acquiring seamanship and practical 
navigation in a harder school, under con- 
ditions almost beyond realization to-day. 

The Muster Book of H.M.S. Mutine shows 
that William Bullock, a volunteer from Dept- 
ford, appeared on Board as Midshipman from 
16 Sept., 1815, to 31 Aug., 1816, after which he 
was rated as Master’s Mate until 10 Apl., 1817, 
when he was discharged to H.M.S. Tonnant to 
join H.M.S. Sydney, in which he appeared 26 
April, 1817, as Supernumerary 2nd Master, per 
Warrant, dated 5 April 1817.* 

In this capacity he remained until 31 
July, 1818, and thus it would appear 
that he served in the Mutine, 18, 
Com. James Mould, at the battle 
of Algiers, 27 <Aug., 1816, and was 
promoted for his services. A family tradi- 
tion has it that he jumped over-board after 
a man who had been knocked insensible by 
a falling spar; but as the Mutine had no 
wounded and no spars were lost by any ship, 
the tradition is of the usual negative value. 

By warrant from Vice-Admiral Sir 
Charles Hamilton, Bart., then Governor of 
Newfoundland, and C.-in-C., &c., dated Aug. 
1, 1818, Bullock was appointed Assistant- 
Surveyor, to be on the books of the Sydney 
for victuals only as Master’s Mate, and to 
be paid by bill as Assistant-Surveyor from 
2 May, 1819 (when the season opened). 
When the Sydney was replaced by the Snap, 
we find William Bullock’s name transferred 
to her muster roll—borne still ‘‘ as Master’s 
mate for victuals only.’’ Here he remained 
until 24 Oct., 1821. 

George Papps Holbrook, Master, R.N., 
was in command of the surveying brig Syd- 
ney (Gazette 16 Feb., 1814). His warrants 
were later 23 Dec., 1816, again to Sydney, 
and 4 Jan., 1821, to the surveying brig Snap, 
which command he handed over before pro- 
ceeding to Newfoundland. 





* Supplied by the courtesy of the Deputy 
Keeper of Public Records, 23 Jan., 1925. 
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At Sheerness, on 4 March, 1821. 
Lieutenant John Hose joined the Brig and | 
superseded Mr. George Holbrook in the | 
Command of the Brig. 

Signed, George Holbrook, 
ter, R.N 

Mr. Holbrook then became Surveyor- | 
General of Newfoundland. He had, as was | 
customary, been made a Magistrate of the 
Island in 1814, and he appears to have died 
in harness, March, 1832. 

Obiit, Abroad—lately, George Papps Hol- | 
brook, Esq., Surveyor General of Newfound- | 
land and brother of Dr. Holbrook, of Chelten- | 
ham. (Supplement to June part, 1882, Gent. | 
Mag., p. 647, 1st col.) 

The Royal Gazette, St. John’s, Newfound- 
land, March 13, 1832, states: ‘‘that he| 
died on Sunday night passed. ...... he | 
had gained the confidence and friendship of 
some of the most distinguished officers, par- 
ticularly of Sir John Duckworth under 
whose command he steered the Royal 
George of 120 guns on the forcing the 
passage of the Dardanelles in 1807.’’* 
Readers will recall how on 13 Dec., 1914, 
the British submarine, B.11, forced this 
passage once again, and won for Lieutenant 
Norman D. Holbrook the coveted V.C. 

By the notices in The Mercantile Journal, 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, we learn (31 Aug., | 
1820), that Myr. William Bullock was in 
command of H.\l’s cutter Inspector, and | 
had left ‘‘for the Banks, to ascertain the 
true situation of the Virgin Rocks off Cape | 
Race.”” The Snap’s muster-book, Septem- | 
ber, 1821, contains the following entry: 

The Crew and Passengers of the Merchant | 
Brig, Earl Dalhousie, which was wrecked on 
the Island of Anticosti and fallen in with by | 
His Majesty’s Cutter, Inspector, tender to the 
Snap, and in charge of Mr. William Bullock, | 
Master’s Mate and Assistant Surveyor, who | 
took it upon himself to victual them at full! 
allowance to all species during the time and | 
dates set against the respective names [9 to 12} 
and 13 Sept.; names of some 25 passengers and 
crew. | 


The Mercantile Journal of 11 Oct., 1821, 





* George Papps Holbrook married Miss 
Pearl, who had arrived at St. John’s a week 
earlier (6 June, 1817), with her brother-in-law 
Capt. G. W. Blamey, R.N. (of “ Harpy” fame 
before the Schelde Forts, Aug. 1809), as passan- 
gers in the Sydney. This lady appears to have 
made a collection of wild flowers in the home of 
her adoption, which she pressed within the 
parchment leaves of the Master’s log of the 
Royal George, 1807. This was shown to me at | 
the St. John’s N.F. Museum by the (R.C.) 
Archbishop of Newfoundland. He may have 
deposited it therein. 


informs us that H.M. cutter Inspector,* 
commanded by Mr. William Bullock 
Astronomical Surveyor, having on board 
Lieutenant Frederick Bullock, his brother 


| (almost ten years his senior in age), touched 


at the Island of Anticosti and there found 
encamped the crew and passengers of the 
ship Karl Dalhousie, to the number of 140 


| persons, who had been cast away on their 
_voyage from Scotland to Quebec, &c., &c. 
| The Inspector, it goes on to tell us, had 


informed a large brig in ballast, and she, 

we may assume, carried the shipwrecked 

emigrants on to Quebec as instructed. 
Lieutenant Frederick Bullock, elder 


‘brother of William Bullock, had entered the 


service as lst Class volunteer 28 Nov., 1804, 
on board the Indefatigable, 46; later to 
Fame, 74; promoted to Lieutenant 22 Jan., 
1812; then served in the Papillon, sloop, and 
wrecked in Fearless,+ brig; then to Revolu- 
tionnaire,{ 38, Capt. John Charles Wool- 
combe, on Kast India station, from whence 
he was invalided after scarce eleven months 
in October, 1814 ,and placed on _ half-pay 
from 1815 to 19 March, 1823. 

During the period from 1817 to 1820, as 


| astronomical surveyor, Mr. William Bullock 


appears to have been employed, in command 
of H.M. cutter Inspector, in determining 
the relative positions of Cape Breton, the 
Island of Anticosti, and St. John’s, New- 
foundland, and connecting with all inter- 
mediate points. Lieutenant Frederick Bul- 
lock worked with him in the Inspector (but 


| he was not on the muster-books) and appears 


to have gained all his elementary knowledge 
of surveying from his younger brother. By 
Frederick Bullock there is a plan of Little 
Southern Harbour, Placentia Bay, executed 
on board the Inspector in 1821 — published 
by Admiralty 15 May, 1823—which seems to 
be the first individual work of this officer, 
who was to rise as a great surveyor. He 


| reached flag rank 2 Oct., 1857, and on the 
‘retired list Admiral, dying in his 87th year 


year on 6 Feb., 1874. 
On 21 May, 1823, acting upon appoint- 

ment dated 19 March, 1823, Lieutenant 

Frederick Bullock took over from Lieutenant 


*Inspector, cutter, appears to have served 
in 1794 under Vice Admiral Sir John Jervis, at 
Guadeloupe and St. Lucia. ee 

+ Fearless, 12., Brig was wrecked near Cadiz, 
8 Dec., 1812. e : 

+ Revolutionnaire, a very fine French frigate 
mounting 44 guns, she was captured by Artoise, 
a British frigate, also mounting 44 guns, after 
10 minute action, on 20 Oct., 1794. 
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Hose command of the Newfoundland Survey, | 
and, in the surveying brig Snap, surveyed | 
the entire eastern shores of Newfoundland | 
between Notre Dame Bay and Cape Bauld | 
(1823-26) besides accompanying Captain 
Lyons in H.M.S. Gripper in 1824 to the’ 
entrance to Hudson Strait (‘ Voyages of 
Discovery and Research into the Arctic 
Regions’ by Sir John Barrow, Bart., F.R.S., 
p. 216). There is an excellent appreciation 
of Lieut. I'rederick Bullock’s Charts in The | 
United Service Journal and Naval and 
Miltary Magazine,’ 1829, Part i. pp. 117, 
25 


James Cook (2) Master, R.N., in com- ' 
mand of the Grenville (wintering at Dept- 
ford each year) had surveyed 600 miles of 
wastline on the western and southern shores, 
with soundings and with detailed topo- 
graphy, during the four short seasons, 1764- 
ff. He had commenced his work in the 
vicinity of Cape Norman.* Here Lieut. 
Frederick Bullock finished his eastcoast sur- 
vey in 1826, and Capt. Henry Wolsey Bay- 
ied, another indefatigable worker and 
wientist, joined up in 1833 his survey of 
the St. Lawrence (which had accepted and | 
incorporated Michael Lane’s (Master R.N.) 
survey of the southern Labrador coast). 
Michael Lane had surveyed the neighbour- 
hood of Placentia Bay and St. John’s penin- 
sular (Avalon) in 1772. (Brit. Mus., Sec. 
vii, (299) and vide Grenville’s log). 
Thus the first survey of Newfoundland was 
complete. 

Three charts—Brit. Mus. Sect. vii., Nos. 
22, 293, 295—show what is known of the 
survey of ‘‘ George Holbrook and William 
Bullock,’’ ‘‘ From Bonaventure Head to 
Rocky Bay (pub. 11 Nov., 1822). Note.— 
“From Cape Bonavista to Bonaventure Head 
is taken from Mr. Lane, adjusted to the 
astronomical observations of Mr. Bullock.’’ 
“From Trinity Harbour to Cape Freels, 
1817 (pub. 11 Nov., 1822),”’ and from ‘‘ Bar- 
tw Harbour in Bonavista Bay” (pub- 
lished 27 Oct., 1824). 

Each chart was published according to Act 
of Parliament, the first and second by Cap- 
tain Hurd, R.N., Hydrographer to the | 
Admiralty. The 1829 Admiralty List of | 
tharts also mentions two charts by William 





James Cook, probably named Cape Norman, | 
after the Ist Lieutenant of H.M.S. Pembroke, | 
Lieut. James Norman, who 23 Sept., 1759, when | 
ae Quebec, wrote in the log book: “ Mr. | 


Bullock, viz., ‘‘ North-west Arm of Bona- 


vista Bay’’ and ‘“‘ Funk Island.” It was 
Frederick Bullock, when Captain R.N., who 
executed the excellent survey of the River 
Thames. We have to thank his inventive 
genius for an improved form of protractor, 
and also for the spring-balance patent-log, 
on the principle of increased tension (on a 


| piece of wood towing astern) equalling an in- 


crease of speed. 

William Bullock had wintered at Har- 
bour Grace in the cutter Inspector. The 
long, dreary, almost arctic, winter had given 


| him food for thought, and the influence of 


the Rev. Dr. Clinch had made its mark, for 
we find William Bullock Master’s Mate, 
R.N., leaving the Newfoundland shores in 
Oct., 1821, on board the Sir Francis Drake,* 
32, and against his name in the muster 
book of Snapt is the following entry ‘‘ being 
invalided for a milder climate.’’ The next 
mention of him is on Mar. 21, 1822, when 
he is ordained Deacon by the Bishop of 
Chester. A fortnight later, he was advanced 
to the priesthood by the Bishop of Lincoln, 
acting for the Bishop of London, ‘“‘ For the 
cure of souls in His Majesty’s Foreign pos- 
sessions.”’ He returned at once to New- 
foundland where he was appointed by the 
Bishop of Nova Scotia, who then held juris- 
diction over the Island of Newfoundland, to 
the Mission in Trinity Bay. Shortly after 
settling down, he married Mary, the only 


daughter of the Rev. Dr. Clinch. We find 
in The Royal Gazette, St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, 1828, that ‘‘His Excel- 


lency has been pleased to appoint Wil- 
liam Bullock to be Deputy Surveyor, Crown 
Lands, for the North Shore of Trinity Bay, 
viz., from Collins to Cape Bonavista inclu- 
sive,’ and-on Dec. 23 he was on board 
North Star, 28, Capt. Hon. — Trefusis 
with the Bishop, visiting round the Island. 

The Rev. William Bullock had published 
his ‘‘ Lectures on Joseph and His Brethren,”’ 
London, in 1826, but his most ambitious 


| work was the publication in 1854 of 160 
‘hymns, entitled ‘ Songs of the Church,’ and 


dedicated to the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, the pioneer of Empire in 
many instances. Two of these hymns have 
found a permanent place in ‘ Hymns Ancient 


' and Modern,’ viz., No. 242, ‘‘ We Love the 
place O God ’’ (421 of Old Edition), and No. 


*Sir Francis Drake, 32, Frigate, had dis- 
| tinguished herself at ‘ Java, 1811.’ 
» Master, superseded and went on board | 
ie Northumberland, pr. order of Admiral | 
ers, 


+ Snap, 12, also had a_ tender named Scrub— 
she became tender to the flagship at Jamaica, 


) vide June, 1831, Navy List. 
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377, ‘‘In grief and fear to Thee, O Lord ”’ 
(226 of Old Edition). 


The monument that marks his last resting 


place in the Camp Hill cemetery, Halifax, 
N.S., bears the following inscription : 
Wm. Bullock, D.D., 
Born at Prittlewell, Essex, England, 
January 12, 1797. 
Died March 7th, 1874. 


For fifty-two years a Priest in the Church of 
Christ, First Rector of S. Luke’s Parish. First 
Dean of the Diocese of Nova Scotia, etc., ete. 


JouN A, RupPert-JONEs. 


NORTH CERNEY CHURCH. 


THE following brief particulars of a village 


church which shows many remarkable 


details, one or two probably quite unique in 
a@ parochial church, may be of interest to 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ I refer to North 
Cerney in County Gloucester. The church 
is situated in charming surroundings, and 
approached by a grand beech avenue. It 
is cruciform in plan, having a saddleback 
tower at the west end of nave, north and 
south transepts, and chancel. It is of 
various periods from the early twelfth to 
the fifteenth century. The lower stage of 
the tower is Norman, as also is part of the 
walling of the church; the upper (or belfry) 
stage is thirteenth century Early English, 
and has openings (or ‘‘sound-holes’’) of 
quite beautiful work of that period. These 
openings are set in a sunk rectangle which 
has a delicate banded central shaft dividing 
the two openings, pointed chamfered arches, 
and jamb-shafts with fine foliated capitals 
and moulded bases. 

The south-nave doorway is good Norman 
work, having jamb-shafts with moulded 
bases and scalloped capitals; an outer roll 
mould to arch, the inner order having 
quintuple chevron ornament. The lintel 
and tympanum are adorned with diaper 
(star) ornament. 

There is a well preserved and _ beautiful 
fifteenth century octagonal stone pulpit 
elaborately sculptured in arcaded panels 
divided by ornate buttresses having crochetted 
pinnacles, as has the arcading of panels; 
there is a band of deeply undercut floral 
work on the upper and lower edges. 

The south transept has a fine modern 
carved oak screen, some old glass in 
the windows, and a rare form of angle 
pillar piscina circa 1400. The ancient 


rood-stairs open out of this transept, as also 
a most unusual huge passage-hagioscope. 
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The chancel arch is a fine specimen o{ 
Transitional Norman with outer order o{ 
continuous roll moulding. The jamb-shafts 
have moulded bases and very excellent richly 
sculptured foliated capitals (all four diffe 
and hollowed abaci, 

At the east end of the nave is a thre. 
light clerestory window, now blocked. This 
was to light the rood. The nave has no 
clerestory. The eastern (chancel) window 
is a triplet of trefoiled lancets below a hood- 
mould. 

There are a good octagonal panelled font, 
with a quatrefoil in each panel; and a fine 
old door (XIV century) with elegant 
traceried panels. 

On the south buttress of the tower is a 
well preserved mass dial, probably of con- 
temporary date (XIII century). 

But it is on the outer walls that the 
unique objects are to be found, in the in 
scribed figures of certain weird animals. 
There are two, and they differ: that on 
the south wall of the south transept is about 
fifty-one inches long; a fearsome beast, 
having the body and legs of a big dog but 
with small hoofs, a thick tail as of a beaver 
—‘‘extended horizontally,’’ the head and 
face of a human being, also human fore- 
limbs with the arms raised horizontally 
from shoulders, and the forearms and hands 
upturned to the level of head and fingers out- 
stretched. The appearance is quite grotesque 
because of there being no support whatever 
for the front part of the body! The other 
beast is on the west wall of the tower; it 
is forty-five inches long, with body and legs 
more like a leopard but with small hoofs, 
the tail very long and passing down between 
the legs thence upwards to a considerable 
height above the body. The head is very 
curious; it has the outline and_pricked 
ears of a leopard, but the features of a man. 
These queer beasts are called locally ‘‘ Man- 
chicores.’’ IT find in Romilly Allen’s 
‘Christian Symbolism,’ p. 391, ‘in a 
bestiary MS. of thirteenth century in the 
British Museum (Add., No. 11,283, fo. 8) a 
fabulous creature called the Manticora 's 
illustrated having the body of a beast and 
head of a man.”? ‘The Manticora is first 
mentioned by the Greek writer Ctesias (B.C. 
416) and Pliny describes it, taken from an 
earlier source. ie, 

In Lycosthenes ‘ De prodigiis et ostentatis 
(1557), p. 12, is an illustration of the 
“ Apothami” which in some details is like 
to the ‘‘ Manchicores,” i.e., in the animal’s 
body, hind-legs and tail, also in the human 
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ams, hands, head and face, but the arms 
are folded across the body, and the tail is 
as of a horse and raised. Of this beast 
Lycosthenes says: “Apothami in aquis 
morantes, qui una parte hominem, alia uero 
caballum sive equum severunt.”’ 

In Hartman Sthedel’s Liber Chronicarum 
(Nuremberg Chronicle), 1493, fo. xii. (recto) 
says: Item “‘ Apothami ”’ in aquis morantes 
medii homines medii caballi. 

There is also reference to ‘‘ Mantichora’”’ 
in Harl. MS. 3244, but the beast there men- 
tioned is unlike either at N. Cerney church. 

I have made the study of old churches my 
yecreation for twenty years, yet I do not 
remember any small parish church in Great 
Britain, or any of the ten countries in 
Europe that I have visited, with more 
details of beauty and varied interest than 
the church at N. Cerney. 

W. Hosart Brrp, 

M.I.M.E. (retired). 


NCIENT BRASSES. —-In the last two 
years the Victoria and Albert Museum 
has acquired several brasses which are well 
framed and hung, together with photographs 
of the more complete rubbings taken in 1858. 
They are as follows :— 
Man (headless) and 
sented 1922. 

“Pater et Mater,’ c. 1840, lent by the 
Vicar of Clavering. 

— Day and wife Joane, 1593, lent by the 
Vicar of Clavering (the lady in an inter- 
esting high hat with wide brim). 

Henry Fayrey and Agnes, 1516 (both in 
shrouds). 

R. Alec: 
shrouds). 

Alys Purvey, 1521. 

The three latter sets are from Dunstable 
Priory, acquired in 1922. 

It is very good to have a selection at the 
Museum, but why should those whose place 
of origin is known be divorced from it? 
Why should they not be relaid, if possible, 
in their old stones ? 

Warten E. GawtHore. 


“G0 LONG.”’—Mr. John Galsworthy, in 
‘The White Monkey,’ at p. 102, has: 
Ye. } 


wife, c. 1480, pre- 


and Elizabeth, 1518 (both in 


—So long.’ An expression, old as the 
Boer War.” But it, dates further back in 
the U.S.A. Walt Whitman uses it in his 


“Songs of Parting’? in a phrase already 
dd and familiar, and it occurs frequently 
in Bret Harte’s writings. It has been 
supposed (1) that it is a corruption of 
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Salaam, and (2) that it is a contracted adap- 
tation of the Swedish Adjo sa linge. This 
lass expression ‘‘ Goodbye so long’’ is in 
itself an abbreviation of the wish ‘‘ God be 
with you so long as we are parted,” or in 
the words of Genesis xxxi,, 49, ‘‘ The Lord 
watch between me and thee, when we are 
absent one from another.” 

Perhaps Mr. Galsworthy is right in sug- 
gesting that ‘‘so long’? came to Great 
Britain from the United States about the 
time of the Boer War. It would be inter- 
esting to know what British writer first 
employed the phrase. » 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


‘6 (VHAMP ” ‘AND “ VYNET.” — In the 

‘O.E.D.’ a special sense of the noun 
Champ is given as the ‘‘ ground in painting,”’ 
illustrated by a quotation from the ‘ Art of 
Limming ’ (1573), p. 8: ‘‘ If you will make a 
blacke vesture, take and laye firste a champe 
of light blacke mingled (with) white Lead.’’ 
Vinet, an older form of the modern vignette, 
is treated in aseparate article from the latter, 
and the earliest instance under sense 2 is 
from the ‘ Paston Letters’ (1467), vol. ii, 
p. 336 ‘‘ For viij hole vynets, price the vynett, 
xiid. Item for xxj demi vynets, prise the 
demi vynett, iiijd.”’ 

It is of interest to note that both of these 
words occur repeatedly in one of the im- 
portant manuscripts of the Canterbury Tales, 
MS. 198 of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
having been written on the margin in brown 
crayon as directions to the illuminator. 
Where champe occurs, the initial letter of a 
prologue or section of a tale is done in gold 
on a coloured ground, with ornamental 
sprays extending a short way up and down 
the margin. When di vynet is written, the 
initial of a tale is a coloured letter on a gold 
ground, with a border (partly in gold) ex- 
tending up and down the whole of the inner 
margin, and along the top and bottom of 
the page, sometimes terminating on the outer 
margin. The distinction in importance 
between the two is sometimes made clear, 
Prolog, champe, but Reues tale, di 


e.g., 
vynet. Two pages have what ought to be 
full vinets, with an ornamental border 


round the whole of the page, but no direc- 
tions are given for these. 

As the manuscript dates from the first half 
of the fifteenth century these instances carry 
back the evidence for both vinet and champ, 
the latter by perhaps a century and a half, 
and in a more specific sense than that 
exemplified from the ‘ Art of Limming.’ 

W. A. Cratcte. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


YHARLES BEST.—I shall be more than 

grateful if any reader is able to tell 
me anything of the Elizabethan poet, Charles 
Best, who tlourished circa 1602. I can dis- 
cover nothing at all about him except the 
notice in the ‘ Dictionary of Natural Bio- 
graphy’ and a few notes in A. H. Bullen’s 
edition of Davison’s ‘ Poetical Rhapsodie.’ 
Any scrap of information would be extra- 
ordinarily welcome to me, since it would 
very materially assist some researches which 
I have lately been making. 

LioneL GouGu. 


LD TUNBRIDGE WARE.—I am a col- 
lector of the above, which, as everyone 
knows, comprises wooden articles, mostly 
small, ranging from tables, cabinets and 
boxes to buttons, either inlaid or veneered 
with mosaic designs. 

The industry seems to have been carried 
on for some 250 years, and flourished princi- 
pally between 1800 and 1850. I can find 
very little literature on the subject, beyond 
one or two guide-books and county histories 
containing brief descriptions of the process 
of manufacture, and one or two articles in 
art magazines describing such chefs d’euvre 
as the writers have noticed. Perhaps some 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ may be able to refer me 
to other and fuller accounts of this industry, 
or give information about it. 

CHARLES MACKINTOSH. 


MHEARNE, NEAR BEVERLEY. — I 

should be glad to receive copies of any 
ancient or modern references to Thearne Vil- 
lage, near Beverley, Thearne Hall, and the 
ancient Thearne Chapel or Chantry to the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, as also to their owners 
and tenants. Thearne was one of the three 
townships forming the ‘‘ Manor of the 
Water Towns of Beverley.”’ 


Ronatp A. M. Drxon. 
Thearne Hall, near Beverley. 


{LEATH, THE ARTIFICIAL 

MAKER. — What was his Christian 
name, and how was he related to William 
Robert Grossmith (1818-99), who seems to 
have succeeded to his business? Grossmith 
was the brother of George Grossmith the 
first. 

J. M. Burtocn. 


45, Doughty Street. 


LIMB. 


$$ 


HE COW AT FUNERALS.—Hardwick, 
in his ‘Traditions, Superstitions and 
Folk-lore, chiefly of Lancashire and the 
North of England,’ refers to an old funeral 
custom in England ‘‘ that a cow should fol- 
low the coffin to the churchyard,” and also 


states that: on the gift of a cow to the 


“cc 


church as ‘‘ mortuary” or ‘‘ heriot’’ it was 
customary, in some places, to drive the cow 
in the procession of the funeral cortége. [ 
shall be glad of references to cows being 
present at funerals. 


R. Hepcer Wattace. 


URTING: CUST.—John Lurting, of 
Tamlaghtmore, gent., made his will 8 
Jan., 1733, probate of which was granted to 
the executor, his widow, at Derry, 16 April, 
1734. He mentions his wife Catherine, 
his children ‘Henry and Catherine; and 
names as overseers his wife’s brothers Jones 
Cust of Ardmagh, and Richard Cust of 
Ballycarton. The witnesses are John Cust, 
Richard Cust and Church Cust. 

Henry Lurting, of Tamlaghtard, made his 
will 10 Apr., 1786, but there is no date of 
probate, the will being endorsed 1805. He 
mentions his wife Rebecca, his sons, Wil- 
liam, John and Henry, of whom the last 
is to be a sailor, and his daughters Mary 
Ann, Martha and Catherine. The overseer 
is Mr. Henry Cust. 

What is the origin of these families of 
Lufting and Cust? I should be glad of any 
information relating to them. 

Lorton WI1son. 


JARLDOM OF SHREWSBURY.—Who 
was the unsuccessful claimant in the law: 
suit in the middle of last century and how 
did he seek to trace his title ? 
G. R. &. 


RE-DATING THE YEARS BY THE 
NEW CALENDAR. — How long after 


the alteration to the calendar did the practice 


continue of using the two dates for the 
months of January, February, and March? 
Two mural tablets in St. Mary’s, Notting- 
ham bear the double dates, 1718/9 and 
1737/8. Does this mean that they were 
erected after the act of 1750 became opera- 
tive? What is the authority for re-number- 
ing the years of the old calendar, for 
example, giving 1649 as the year of the 
execution of King Charles? . 
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pSHORIALS TO ALEXANDER SEL- 
KIRK. — Particulars are desired of 
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IEUT.-COL. SIR ANTHONY STER- 
LING.—In which regiment did Lieut.- 


these. A life-size figure of Robinson Crusoe Col. Sir Anthony Sterling, K.C.B., serve 


was erected on the exterior of Selkirk’s birth- 
place at Largs. 
J. ARDAGH. 
66 RuobOr! SQUIRSINORUM ” : 
“ VESUNENSIS.” — In Tulasnes’s 
‘Carpologia,’ L. P. F. Ditmar is said to 
have been a Senator ‘‘ Rhodopi Squir- 
sinorum.”” What town and where is this? 
To another person the description ‘‘ Vesunen- 
sis” is applied. What town is meant? 
W. B. G. 
[HE HOUSE OF PERCY.—Is anything 
authentic known as to the origin of the 
Percy family? Mr. Gerald Brennan’s book 
on the subject says ‘‘it is at least certain 
that, at the coming to England of Duke 
William in a.p. 1066, the Percies were 
firmly and broadly settled upon Norman 
sil.’ The Register of Whitby Abbey 
“positively asserts”’ that William de Percy 


came into England in a.p. 1067. De Fon- 
llanqgue suggests that this Percy already 


possessed lands in England, being one of the 
Normans brought to England by Edward the 
(Confessor, and afterwards expelled by 
Ilarold. 

P. D. M. 


ATTHEW WREN, BISHOP OF ELY, 

1638.—Matthew Wren, Bishop of Ely, 
married at Sproughton, Ipswich, Aug. 17, 
1628, Klizabeth, daughter of Thomas Cut- 
ler, Esq, of Ipswich, and widow of Robert 
Brownrigg, Esq., and had issue with four 
sons, six daughters. The eldest, Ann, 
married John Ball, Esq. ; the second, Susan, 
married, as his second wife, 1665, Robert 
Wright, of Wangford, Suffolk, Lord Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench, by whom she 
had several children, most of whose descen- 
dants [ possess. Mary, the third daughter, 
is stated to have married — Watts, Esq., of 
the county of Herts. 

The other three daughters were Elizabeth, 
Alice and Frances (b. 1636). I should be 
glad to know whether Mrs. Ball and Mrs. 
Watts had issue, and to receive any other 
particulars relating to any of the above. 

Leonard C. Price. 


OODMAN FAMILY. — Information is 
sought of the Goodman family, of Elm, 
Cambridgeshire. William Gwdman (Good- 
man), son of Thomas Gwdman, was baptised 
at Elm, Cambridgeshire, 27 Sept., 1550. 
F. Bostock. 
Springfield, Northampton. 


prior to obtaining a Staff appointment ? 
He was the author of ‘The Story of the 


| Highland Brigade,’ published in 1895, twenty 


years after the writer’s death. Did this 
officer ever serve in the ranks? 


J. PArne. 


NELL GWYN.—Would any reader tell me 


whether there are any Nell Gwyn relics, 
and if so where they are to be found? 
E. M. 
PHE REV. WILLIAM THOMAS, ANTI- 
QUARY. — When and where was he 
born? According to the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ 
lvi. 199 he married Elizabeth, daughter of 
George Carter, of Brill, Bucks. Can any 
correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ give me the date 
of his marriage ? 
G. F. R. B. 


i ICHAEL ANGELO TAYLOR, M.P. — 
When and where was he born in 1757? 


who was his mother? The ‘ Dict. Nat. 
Biog.’ fails to supply this information. 

G. F. R. B. 
YUBLISHERS WANTED: — 1. “ The sim- 


plest things in life are loveliest,” ete., by 
H. Parry. 
2. ‘ If where thou walkest, dear, we could 
walk,” ete., by Mrs. Chapman. 
Could any reader tell me where the poems 
from which I have quoted first appeared, and 
the name of the respective publishers? 


L. J. M. 


F  Vighsiergges WANTED: — 1. Who wrote a 
poem, of which the following is a stanza: 

Let the wind moan as it would, 

Let the raindrops patter fast. 

They were near me, nestled warm, 

From the midnight and the blast; 

Not one lingering out of reach, 

Not one banished far aloof. 

It’s a woman’s heaven to have 

All she loves beneath one roof. 

I have four more complete stanzas, but have 
lost the beginning; and should be grateful to 
anyone who would give it me complete. 

C. THomeson Harpina. 

2. On 14 Oct., 1885, at Trowbridge, Joseph 


Chamberlain quoted— 
Well, well! it’s a mercy we have men to 


tell us 
The rights and the wrongs of these things 
anyhow, 
And that Providence sends us oracular 
fellows 


To sit on the fence and slang those at the 


piougn, — 
Whom was he citing? 


HARMATOPEGOS. 
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Replies. 





AN UNIDENTIFIED VIEW OF 
JERUSALEM. 
(cxlvii. 190). 
ALTHO UGH the writer’s query at the above 
reference respecting an unidentified view 
of Jerusalem has hitherto evoked no public 
response, certain private correspondence has 
led to investigations which seem to throw 
light upon the somewhat obscure place of 
publication of the view, Chez Jéan, Rue 
Jean de Beauvais. 

In the twelfth century there was a walled 
vineyard of some ten acres in extent at Paris, 
lying upon the east side of the great Orleans 
road, now known as rue St. Jacques. This 
vineyard, called the Clos Bruneau, was about 
a quarter of a mile south of the bridge 
over the southern arm of the Seine leading 
into La Cité, the ancient island city of 
Paris. 

Somewhere about the year 1130 a.p., Louis 
VI., who was then engaged in a struggle for 
supremacy with his turbulent feudal vassals, 
determined, in order to give better protection 
to his capital, to construct a line of fortifica- 
tions south of the Seine, which should em- 
brage a small suburb which had grown up 
there. This line of fortifications bisected 
the Clos Bruneau, upon which at its crossing 
of the rue St. Jacques there was built a tower 
or fortified gateway to protect the entrance 
to the city at that point. 

At as early a period as 1171, according 
to Dulaure (‘ Histoire de Paris,’ i. 256) the 
Clos Bruneau, or at any rate the portion of 
it south of the walls of Louis VI., had been 
conferred upon the Hospitalliers de St. Jean 
de Jérusalem, the Knights Hospitallers of 
St. John of Jerusalem, afterwards frequently 
spoken of as Knights of Rhodes, and later 
as Knights of Malta. Here they had their 
chapel which was erected into a parish church 
of St. Jean de Lateran, and this, with the 
Hotel of the local Commander of the Order, 
and with several private houses were scat- 
tered irregularly around a large court with 
an alley or passage way to the Orleans road. 

It was only a few years after the organiza- 
tion of this Commandery of the Knights of 
St. John when the energetic Monarch 
Philippe Auguste came to the French throne 
with much wider ideas than his predecessors. 
The nucleus of the University was forming, 
and students from all parts of Europe were 
crowding into Paris, most of them helping 
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to increase the constantly 
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growing suburb 
south of the Seine. In 1190 the King began 
the erection of a new and greatly extended 
wall to protect L’ Université as that quarter 
of the City now began to be called. The 
former wall of Louis VI. became useless: 
it was soon demolished, but the tower near 
the rue St. Jacques was given to the Knights 
of St. John to further one of the articles 
of their Constitution, namely, to afford 
guidance, shelter and care to pilgrims on 
their way to Jerusalem. Prior to 1370, we 
find that the ancient Clos Bruneau hac been 
divided into two portions by a street running 
north and south which separated the lands 
and houses of the Commandery of St. John 
on the west side of the street from those of 
Jean de Dormans, Bishop of Beauvais and 
Chancellor of France, on the east side. 
Here towards the north end of the street the 
latter founded in 1370 his Collége de Dor- 
mans or de Beauvais; while in 1384, farther 
down the street, and directly opposite the 
H6tel of the Commander of the Knights of 
St. John, Gilbert and Philippe Ponce 
founded the Ecole de Droit, a school of the 
Canon or Kcclesiastical Law. 

The early name of this street is not well 
known. For two centuries and more it has 
been usually spoken of as the rue St. Jean de 
Beauvais, and it seems to have been a popular 
notion that it was so named to commemorate 
Jean de Dormans, founder of the College 
of Beauvais. The Church of Rome recog- 
nizes no such canonization, however; and on 
the De Rochfort official map of Paris, of 
1676, in the writer’s possession, the street 
appears as rue de Beauvais. Some writers 
have therefore thought that the street re- 
ceived from the adjacent possessions of the 
Knights of St. John the appellation of rue 
Jean, or St. Jean, with the addition of de 
Beauvais to distinguish it from the numer- 
ous streets of similar name in Paris, such as 
rue Jean Beausire, Jean de Beauce, Jean 
Si. Denis, Jean de UV Epine, ete. 

By the middle of the sixteenth century the 
old Hétel of the Commander of the Hos- 
pitallers had become, in part at least, devoted 
to business purposes. Here the famous 
Estienne family of Protestant printers and 
publishers issued their numerous prin 
works through several successive generations 
from Henri Estienne the founder. _ Their 
tact and good fortune, combined with the 
rare scholarship and accuracy of their many 
editions of the classics—more especially those 
of Robert Estienne, the second head of the 
House—protected them through the religious 
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turmoils of that stormy period till well into 
the seventeenth century, when one or two 
of them were forced to retreat to Geneva, 
stili carrying on their publishing business in 
Paris through various collateral branches of 
the family. Finally, Antoine Estienne, the 
last of the line, became reconciled with the 
Church of Rome and returned to Paris, 
where he received the appointment of Royal 
Printer. He is said to have had in con- 
templation a cosmographical work on the 
principal cities of the world, but doubtless 
did not live to publish it, for he died in great 
poverty in 1674. 

The Estiennes carried on their business at 
the Sign of the Olive Tree, apparently as 
tenants of the Commandery of the Knights 
of St. John. It seems very probable that 
the Hotel itself was known as ‘‘ John’s’ or 
Chez Jean, in strict analogy to the old 
English custom of speaking of St. Paul’s 


Cathedral and its appurtenances as 
“Paul’s,’ ‘‘Paul’s Cross,’  ‘‘ Paul’s 
Chain,” ‘‘Paul’s Wharf,’”’ etc. It is not 


found, however, that the Estiennes made use 
themselves of that term. From the volum- 
inous list of their editions in Renouard’s 
‘Annales de l’Imprimerie des Estiennes,’ a 
few titles have been selected: at random as 
examples :— 

Six Oraisons de Cicero, &c. Paris de |’Im- 
primerie de Robert Estienne en la Rue St. Jean 
de Beauvais, 1608-9. 

Exposition des Sept. Pseaumes penitenciels, 
cum textu Latino per R. E. (Robert Estienne). 
En la Rue S. Jean de Beauvais devant les 
Escholes de decret, 1611. 

Les Divertissements poetiques de Guillaume, 
Colletet Parisien. Paris de l’Imprimerie de 
Robert Estienne. Rue 8. Jean de Beauvais & 
Olivier, 1631. 

That the view of Jerusalem in question 
may have been prepared and printed from 
the plant and facilities of this eminent pub- 
lishing house seems quite likely, but it does 
not appear that this was done for purposes 
of public sale. Its size indicates that it 
was not intended for a book-print ; moreover, 
it lacks the formula ‘‘ Avec privilége du 
Roi” required to show that it had passed 
the censor. Upon the whole it seems more 
likely that the view was prepared for the 
various Commanderies of the Knights Hos- 
pitallers in their capacity of guides and ad- 
visers or assistants to the pilgrims to 
Jerusalem. How far their functions in this 


respect had been interfered with by the | 
hostility between them and the Turkish | 
masters of the Holy Land it is difficult to | 


say. Two centuries earlier, it was still one 
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of the ordinary duties of a member of the 
Order to act as what might now be called a 
dragoman to foreign visitors. In 1419, the 
Seigneur de Caumont, on his way to Jeru- 
salem, stopped at Rhodes, then the head- 
quarters of the Hospitallers, and employed 
‘“ ung jeune chevallier bon et sage’ to accom- 
pany him to Palestine, ‘‘ lequel chevallier en 
heut grant joye, et de Trés bon tallant s’en 
vint aveques moy en Jherusalem ow il me fist 
chevallier devant le Saint Sepulcre Nostre 
Seigneur.”’ 

In point of time the view of Jerusalem 
above referred to appears to be about the 
first of which we have knowledge, in the 
construction of which a careful regard was 
had to the rules of perspective drawing. 
The numerous prior so-called plans or views 
—each one differing from the others in the 
most bewildering confusion—appear to have 
been formed by monkish compilers in their 
libraries or cells, from a discordant mass of 
topographical allusions in the _ Bible, 
Josephus, and the pilgrims’ legends, with 
one leading object running through all these 
efforts, namely, to construct the lines of their 
imaginary city walls in such a manner as 
to throw the site of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre outside of them so as to comply 
with the statements in the New Testament 
—that site being included within the present 
walls. 

When Braun and Hogenberg in 1572 were 
preparing their monumental ‘ Theatrum 
Urbium ’ of the principal cities of the world, 
they could not find, out of seven or eight 
well-known plans of Jerusalem, from that of 
Harmanus Burcloo of 1538, to that of the 
Venetian Fabius Licinus of about 1570, one 
that was worth reproducing for their work 
They consequently had a new plan prepared 
by an unknown cartographer (vol. i., p. 52), 
which in some respects is more faulty than 
all its predecessors. It was in fact so very 
faulty that about 1575, in vol. ii. of the 
‘Theatrum,’ they introduced a second plan 
(ii. 54), a crude perspective drawing, adher- 
ing as closely to all the traditional sites as 
could well be done where the city (being 
really trapeziform in shape) is depicted as 
of almost a complete circular area. 

But for some reason both the plans just 
referred to were considered insufficient by the 
publishers, and in vol. iv., p. 58, of the 
*Theatrum,’ was given the plan of Christian 
Adrichom, cir. 1584. He was a Dutch 
priest of the Roman Catholic Church who had 
been driven out of Holland by the Reformers. 
His plan is in two sheets, very minutely 
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elaborated from Scriptural references, but | handle to the Mexicans for 
utterly worthless in point of topography. | 
He has the city divided up into rectangular | 
Dutch or German | 
He is also so anxious to get his | 
hill of Calvary outside of the walls that he | 


blocks of houses of a 
aspect. 


depicts it far to the north-west, beyond the 
Third or Outer Wall of Agrippa (which 
wall, however, was only built some years 
after the Crucifixion of Christ); nor does 
he: seem to realize that the locality he has 
chosen is fatal to the traditional site. 
Perhaps this is the reason why, in 1596, the 
curipus black-letter German plan of the 
Jesuit Villalpando made its appearance. 
The Calvary or ‘‘ Scheddelstatt Hiugelgh ”’ 
correspords closely enough with the site of 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, but the 
author of this plan brings in but few of 
the legendary places, and bases his work 
mainly on the allusions in the prophecy of 
Ezekiel. The high ground near the Damas- 
cus Gate he considers as the place of sepul- 
ture of the Kings of Judah. 

From the beginning of the seventeenth 
century to the period of the unidentified view 
ov plan of Jerusalem under discussion, noth- 
ing of importance in the cartography of that 
city appears to have been produced. It 
would seem that a well executed and careful 
view might naturally have been welcomed ; 
the Knights MHospitallers of Jerusalem, 
however, were an Order of the Roman 
Church, and if the conjecture of their pro- 
prietorship of the plan be true, a_ slight 
expression of disapproval from Rome would 
readily account for the disappearance of the 
copies. 

It would be interesting to learn the name 
of the French traveller or artist responsible 
for this view and his reasons for the location 
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he has chosen, so far in advance of the later | 


critical research, for his Mont du Calvaire, 

but the writer has been hitherto unable to 

acquire any information on these points. 
H. Innes. 


oe RINGO ” (cxlvii. 427).—Our illustrated | 


English weekly, The South Pacific 
Mail, has recently repeated a couple of 


articles from The Christian Science Monitor, | 


but does not say from what issues. The 


first,. under the name of Wallace Thompson, | 


appeared in the Christmas number of the 
S.P.M., and the gist of it is as follows :— 
The Mexicans say that during the war of 
1847-48, American soldiers, in place of a 
‘‘Tipperary,’’ had a sweetly sentimental 


song telling something of ‘‘ How green grow 
the rushes ; 


.’ which served for a! 
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reviling the 
invaders, whom they hissed at as 
““ Gringoes.”’ So it is that to-day in all 
Mexico and the West Indies, and in all the 
states of the Caribbean border from Guata- 
mala to Venezuela, the North-American jig 
known as ‘‘ Gringo ’’ both by the natives and 
the bearers of the title themselves, 

On Jan. 15, The South Pacific Mail 
repeats a reply from the same journal over 
a correspondent’s initials ‘‘ P.P.,’’ who twits 
Wallace Thompson for the many examples 
o: the use of the word ‘‘ Gringo ’”’ he gives, 
which show that its origin could never have 
been in the ditty ‘‘Green grows . . . .” 
““P.P.”” goes on to say (evidently cribbing 
from Appleton’s Spanish-English dictionary 
or similar work) : 

As one travels southward ... . a strange 
and significant change comes to this word... , 
Touching Peru... . ‘‘ Gringo” has taken on 
a new and astonishing cosmopolitanism. The 
‘* Gringo” is European, be he French, Ger- 
man, or Italian; with the English and Ameri- 
cans into the bargain of course. 

| also learned from a solemn informant that 
all foreigners, save Spaniards and Chinamen; 
were “‘ Gringos ” in Peru.... ‘The Spaniard 
was “‘ Chapeton” and the Chinaman “ Macaco.” 

When one reaches Bolivia one finds another 
pleasant variation; and on going South into 
Chile it extends .... There is but one defi- 
nition for a ‘‘Gringo;”’ he is Anglo-Saxon, 
British, or American, and nothing else. ... 
There came a pleasant surprise when an Eng- 
lishman spoke of something disagreeable as 
a to “‘ No American and to no Gringo, 
In tact, or im hw 

It is probably merely a corruption of the 
Spanish word “ Griego ” . its history has 
not been very fully traced ... .but it evidently 
goes back to some period when any blond for- 
eigner might be taken for a Greek ....A 
parrallel is found in the use of the word 
* Rumi ” by Mohamadans of North Africa to 
designate any Christian (Rome). 

As to Chile, I should say that the ver- 
nacular press, in its more genial periods, 
distinguishes between ‘‘ Yanki” and 
‘Gringo’? for our two nationalities; and 
colloquially too, there is.the same differen- 
tiation by the more intelligent Chilians. 
‘‘Gringo”? in the vast majority of cases 
means Briton. A few use it for Anglo- 
Saxons. Some will maintain it only means 
North Americans. If ever applied to other 
Northern Europeans it is because the user 
knows no better and other Chilians would 
tell him so, Its use is familiar as we might 
use ‘‘ Frenchie,’ and they must know one 
well to use it to one’s face. Probably it is 
most often used, not intended for our hear- 
ing, in a derogatory sense and coupled with 
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“Diablo”? or ‘‘ Loco,’? which latter recalls.| and for medical purposes”’ are found much 


Oriental ascriptions to the British for their | 
behaviour. We are more likely to hear the | 
complimentary diminutive “‘ Gringuita,”’ the | 
sobriquet for an English girl. 

The Chilians are intelligent and can dis- | 
criminate fairly shrewdly between nationali- | 
tie. Long experience of Teutons has led 
them to coin the expression ‘‘ Cuenta | 
akmana’”’ for a pointless tale or joke, the | 
concoction of which under this description 
has become almost a village pastime. If 
they wish to revile any foreigner, as likely 
as not they will call him a “ Turco”? which 
epithet has probably arisen from the low 
reputation of Syrian pedlars who are not 
wicommon in the country. Their tradi- | 
tional enemies, the Peruvians, are ‘‘ Cholos ”’ 
(“niggers”’). In fact, they don’t call them 
much else. On occasion, one might have 
to ask to make sure they were not referring 
ty Bolivians. H. J. H. Srevens. 
Valparaiso. 

This word was discussed in 9 8. vii. and 
viii, I quote from p. 130 of the latter 
volume : 

Gringo, figuratively and familiarly, means 
Greek in Spanish. In Spanish America this 
word is used to designate foreigners, especially 
Englishmen, on account of their language being 
unintelligible to the natives, i.e., it is Greek 
to them. Tihe first definition of the word is 
accepted by the Royal Spanish Academy, the 
second is an Americanism. 

A. H. W. Fynmore. 

[¢#s IN ENGLAND (exlviii. 134).—In the 

Confectioners’ Trade Cards of the latter 
part of the eighteenth century frequent in- 
stances are found of ‘‘ices in the modern 
sense.” In that of Richard Perry at the 
sign of The Pheasant, No. 60, Oxford Street 
(circa 1790) it is said that ‘‘ he continues 
makin . . . ice creams, whips and 
jellies, all kinds of sweetmeats and Brandy 
Fruits, trifles, and blanshmanges, lemonade | 
and orgeat.’? Johnson, confectioner in 
leicester Square (1785) offers ices, jellies, 
fruits, and further announces ‘‘ Gelati d’ogni 
sorta’? and ‘‘Glace Toujours Pret.’? Ice 
and ice-creams are advertised on the trade- 
card of a contemporary tradesman ‘‘ Robin- 
son, confectioner, from Mr. Groom’s, No. 79 
Fleet Street,’? and an earlier card, probably | 
1760, of ‘‘ Talbot Waterhouse, apprentice to 
the late Mr. Lambert, over against St. 

Albans Street, Pall Mall’ stated that he | 
“makes and sells all sorts of fine ‘‘ Sweet- | 
Meats, Harts-Horn jelleys, Creams, Sher- | 
letts, Lemond Ice” etc. | 

References to ice being sold “‘ to cool wine, 


| as Neapolitan Ices. 


| constructionem, 


| hibetur, 


| omnes 


earlier than the instance quoted from Jane 
Austen’s letter of 1808. Among the trade 
cards of confectioners in Bond Street, I find 


, the following examples all bearing the words 


‘““TIce Sold Here’’—William Smith, at ye 
King’s Arms, Old Bond Street, 1768. Rob- 
inson, Harper & Hoddle, in New Bond 
Street, 1766. Thomas Street, confectioner to 
His Majesty in Old Bond Street 1756. In 


' each of these instances the card has a bill on 
| the back of it with the date quoted. 


AMBROSE HEAL. 
I believe these were first served in the 


| Royal Italian Opera House and were in little 


blocks of different colours and flavours known 
Ice was always pre- 
served in ice houses for use in every large 
country house and it was freely given to 
poor sufferers from hemorrhage. 
K. E. Cope. 
Jane <Austen’s reference to ices is in 
similar terms to that quoted in ‘ N.E.D.’ 
in a letter from Lady M. W. Montagu, 
dated October, 1716, ‘‘ The company are 
entertained with ice in several forms winter 
and summer’; and again in 1773, from 
Brydone’s ‘ Sicily’: ‘‘ A free indulgence in 
the use of ices.’””’ The form in which we 
have them to-day is best illustrated in Mor- 
ton’s ‘‘ All That Glitters’: ‘‘ Take that load 
of pine apple ice into the ball-room, and 
present an ice to each lady ’’ (1850). 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE, 


AMPHIBOLOGY (cxlviii. 157).—The event 

to which I referred at cxlvii. 250, was 
the assassination by conspirators on Sept. 
28, 1213, of Gertrude, wife of Andrew IT, 
King of Hungary. According to Alberic’s 
Chronicle, the Hugarian primate John, 
Archbishop of Gran, wrote a letter which 
might be interpreted either as a dissuasive 
from the attempt or an encouragement; and 
this ambiguity is said to have procured his 
acquittal with the Pope. The matter is 
recorded in Alberic as follows :— 

De morte autem hujus Reginae quaedam Ar- 
chiepiscopi |Johannis] Strigonensis publicatae 
sunt literae amphibolicae duplicem habentes 
itaquod per unam illarum 
videbatur idem Archiepiscopus consentire neci 
Reginae, & per aliam contradicere, unde per 
istam summi Pontificis judicium dictus est 
evasisse, cujus tenor literarum talis esse per- 
Reginam interficere nolite timere 
bonum est & si.omnes consenserint ego solus 
non contradicc.* 





*The latter part of this ambiguity, “si 
consenserint,” ete., have seen else- 
where, but cannot now give the reference. 
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I give Alberic’s text as in Leibnitz’s edi- 
tion (1698), p. 473, modified by the correc- 
tions given by J. B. Mencken, col. 80, vol. 
i. of his ‘ Scriptores Rerum Germanicarum ’ 
(1728). To reproduce the ambiguity, I have 
further removed all stops from the primate’s 
alleged advice. 

Alberic compiled his ‘ Chronicon,’ which 
consists for the most part of excerpts from 
other writers, about the middle of the thir- 
teenth century. Although he has usually 
been described as ‘‘ Monachus 
tium,’’ i.e., a monk of the Cistercian con- 
vent of Trois-fontaines, it seems from inter- 
nal evidence that he really belonged to the 
convent of Neuf-moustier in the territory of 
Liége. See the paper by Dr. Roger Wil- 
mans in the tenth volume of the ‘ Archiv der 
Gesellschaft fir altere deutsche Geschichts- 
kunde’”’ (ed. G. H. Pertz), 1851, pp. 174-246. 

The barbarous amphibologia which often 
appears in mss. for amphibolia (Lessing’s 
text has the adjective amphibologice in the 
above extract looks like a portmanteau-word 
compounded of apoiBoXta and apprroyia, 
The blunder has been perpetuated in the 
English ‘“‘ amphibology’’ and the French 
‘* amphibologie.”’ 

Epwarp BENSsLyY. 


RIENTATION OF A CHURCH BY THE 
SUN’S POSITION ON ITS SAINT’S 
DAY (cxlviii. 135).—The ‘‘ Saint’s day” 
theory is examined and discussed at length 
by Johnson in the chapter on orientation in 
his ‘ Byways in British Archeology,’ 1912. 
p. 224, et sqq. He thinks it is not traceable 
in writing earlier than the middle of the 
seventeenth century. Although sanctioned 
by such modern authorities as Lockyer, Mr. 
Johnson considers the theory faulty. Med- 
isval builders may have followed, perhaps 
invented, the idea, and a limited list of 
churches seems to conform to it, but there 
are many difficulties pointed out by the 
writer referred to, in accepting it as of gen- 

eral application. 

R. S. B. 


This subject is dealt with by Mr. A. 
Hamilton Thompson in ‘The Ground Plan 
of the English Parish Church’ (1913). He 
remarks that the fact that the axis of the 
Chancel is often found to be out of line with 
the axis of the nave, generally with a slight 
northward inclination, is worth noting. 
Usually, he says, this inclination is very 


small, and in some cases it is southward | 
instead of northward. One popular belief | 
is that the inclination is intended to repre- | I have usually seen it abbreviated to K.T.S. 
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sent the leaning of Christ’s head upon the 
cross. But the inclination is found in 
churches not built upon the cross plan. 

A second suggestion is that the orientation 
of the chancel followed the direction in which 
the sun rose on the morning of the patronal 
feast. Mr. Thompson says that a series of 
visits to churches on the appropriate dates 
has not yet been undertaken upon any large 
scale, but he is inclined to think that such 
an examination would reveal puzzling excep- 
tions. He goes on to offer various reasons 
for the deviation in the inclination of the 
axis. 

Mr. Sidney Heath ‘Our Homeland 
Churches’ also remarks that many churches 
have been examined with reference to this 
saint’s day theory and ‘‘it has been found 
that it does not hold good in practice.” 

After a reference to the symbolical theory, 
he goes on to say ‘‘ Perhaps all that one is 
justified in saying is that it is in the 
churches built or altered during the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries—the great re- 
building period—that these deflections most 
frequently occur, and that the symbolical 
interpretation cannot be justified.” 

The ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’’ explains 
that in Scotland it was the custom to fix a 
pole in the ground over-night, and in the 
morning at sunrise to note the directron 
taken by the shadow of the pole. This was 
used in setting out the axis of the choir. It 
then further remarks that if such a course 
had been adopted in the building of an 
earlier church and also used in the erection 
of another at a later date there would be 
some difference in the orientation of the two, 
on account of the variability of the obliquity 
of the ecliptic in the interval, and this in 
some cases accounts for the change in the 
axial line observed in certain churches when 
alterations have been made to the earlier 
structure either by the adding on of a nave 
or the rebuilding of the east end. 

H. ASKEW. 
K: C. T. S. (exlviii. 136).—These letters 

- refer to the Portuguese Military Order 
(2nd Class) of the Tower and the Sword, 
which was instituted in 1459. There were 
four classes of the Order, viz., ‘‘ Grand- 
Croix, Commandeur, Officier, and Cheva- 
lier.’ English officers to whom it was 
awarded (1st or 2nd Class) were not entitled 
to be styled ‘‘ Sir.” 

I. G 


This would be the Knighthood of the 
Portuguese Order of the Tower and Sword. 
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It was given to the Duke of Wellington and 
to other Peninsula Officers of rank. 
C. 8. C. (B/C.) 

This is the Portuguese title of Knight 
Commander of the Tower and Sword. 
Founded in 1458 by Alphonso V., renewed 
May 3, 1808, by John, Prince Regent of 
Portugal, afterwards King John YVI., to 
solemnize his safe arrival in Brazil, and 
thoroughly renovated and reformed on July 
28, 1832, by the Duke of Braganza. It con- 
sists of Grand Officers, who rank as Field- 
Marshals; Knights Grand Cross, as Major- 
Generals; Commanders, as Colonels, etc., and 
Knights take the rank of Captain. The 
decoration is silver for Knights, and gold 
for other classes. As a result of the over- 
throw of the Monarchy during 1910 all exis- 
ting Orders were abolished by the new Repub- 
lic, but during the World War they were 
ye-instituted, by President Machado on Sept. 
26, 1917. In order of precedence it comes 
first. 

For a description of the Order, and to 
whom it may be given, see Payne’s Hand- 
hook of . . . Foreign Orders,’ ete. 
(Sheffield, 1911) and Wyllie’s ‘ Orders, Decor- 
ations, etc.’ (Putnams, 1912). 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

[Several other correspondents thanked for 
kind replies. | 

AILWAY LINES IN MID-AIR (cxlviii. 

2, s.v. Memorabilia 50, 142).—I have an 
account in my diary of a visit which I paid 
to Midhurst on Dec. 27, 1886. There was a 
heavy fall of snow in the previous night, 
conveyances could not run in London, the 
train service from Victoria was disarranged, 
and the telegraph wires had been laid low. 
We arrived very late at Pulborough and then 
heard that there was a gap in the railway 
about three miles from Midhurst, a portion 
of an embankment having been washed away 
in the previous night. The train, however, 
took us along the railway to a safe distance 
from the gap. We then alighted, walked 
along the railway, descended the embankment 
near the gap, crossed a small stream, 
mounted the embankment again, and entered 
Selham station, where a train took us into 
Midhurst. It was a clear frosty night, and 
we could see the railway lines hanging in a 
festoon across the gap. Evidently the snow, 
frost and rain, had blocked the little tunnel 
by which the stream flowed under the rail- 
way and so accumulated ‘a lake above it, the 
pressure of which had carried away the 
middle portion of the embankment. 

A. D. T. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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A History of British Earthquakes. 
Davison. 
os. net). 


Y By Charles 
(Cambridge University Press. £1 


HIS scholarly work will assuredly establish 

itself as a permanent authority in the study 
ot British earthquakes. The material for the 
centuries before 1750, “the year of earth- 
quakes,” is scanty in amount, and not very 
easy either to interpret or to value, but it 
yields record, and here and there scanty infor- 
mation, of ninety-eight earthquakes. ‘rhe 
earthquakes of 1750, though none reached a 
higher degree than 7 in the nine-degree scale of 
intensity used by Dr. Davison, yet, by their 
frequency, aroused great interest as well as 
great alarm, and the Royal Society was much 
occupied by them. They also brought to pass 
the cataloguing of British earthquakes separ- 
ately from earthquakes in general. Statistical 
work advanced steadily throughout the nine- 
teenth century, so that this volume is grounded 
upon a large body of seismological observations, 
to which since 1899 our author himself has been 
an important contributor. Dr. Davison takes as 
the first British earthquake of which we have 
good authentic evidence that of 974, and sets 
out a tabulated catalogue of 1191 earthquakes, 
with columns of date, hour, centre, intensity, 
and area. The ninth degree of intensity is 
that at which we have ‘chimneys thrown 
down and cracks made in the walls of about 
one-half the houses in one place;” and a single 
British earthquake is entered as having at- 
tained it—that at Colchester in April, 1884. 
From the catalogue we pass to a series of 
chapters in which the earthquakes of each 
district are grouped under the heading of cer- 
tain centres; are severally described with notes 
on any unusual phenomena; and are brought 
into relation with the faults, where crust- 
changes created the disturbances. A survey of 
the whole shows that British earthquakes may 
be divided into two classes—simple and twin 
earthquakes. It is usually possible to connect 
simple earthquakes with a known fault, but 
twin earthquakes, originating at a_ greater 
depth can seldom be so connected. The conclud- 
ing chapter admirably discusses for both types 
the complicataed interrelation of faults and 
their intersections, the stability or migration of 
foci, the significance of the two parts of the 
shock in twin earthquakes and other data bear- 
ing, in particular, on the sound classification 
and explanation of the origin of twin earth- 
quakes. Earthquakes have been much more 
numerous in Scotland than in England, though 
known earthquake centres are more numerous 


. in England, and of the twenty-two earthquakes 


that attained the Soares 8 of intensity, or over, 
more than half took place in England. In 
general, British earthquakes have done little 
damage, and few have been felt on the Con- 
tinent, the Colchester earthquake being one of 
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these. 
1841 and 1912, and the place most often visited 
(with 421 entries in theCatalogue) is the village 
ot Comrie. To readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
least interesting feature of the book will be 
the quotations and references to sources for 
the mediaeval earthquakes. The older obser- 
vers occasionally note the behaviour or fate of 
beast and bird—and a curious detail, 
than once recorded, is the death of birds by 
being dashed to the ground in sleep, and the 
noise of them falling. Comrie, again, is re- 
markable, not merely for the frequency of its 
earthquakes, but also for the succession of in- 
telligent and careful chroniclers oi these events 
from the end of the eighteenth century on- 
wards, and for the erection there of early seis- 
mometers. To one of the Comrie observers, 
David Milne, we owe the invention of the word 
‘“‘ seismometer.” Another, Peter Macfarlane, 
postmaster of Comrie, at his death in 1874, had 
been recording earthquakes for thirty-six 
years, and had experienced more than 300 of 
them—the largest number to fall to the lot of 
any student of British earthquakes. 


The Races of Man. By A. C. Haddon. 
bridge University Press. 6s. net.) 


(Cam- 


HIS is a new edition—re-written, enlarged, 
and brought into accordance with the re- 
sults of recent research—of a useful manual, 
which has been for some years out of print. 
Atter discussing the physical characteristics 
upon which classification is based, Dr. Haddon 


describes the main groups of mankind and 
indicates their distribution. He then treats 
of the racial history of the several areas—this 
division being, in our opinion, one of the most 
admirable examples in recent scientific liter- 
ature of the skilful and scholarly presentment 
of an unwieldy body of fact and theory in such 
a form as to suit both the general reader and 
the student who has yet to lay the foundations 
for his work in anthropology. Not its least 
merit is the distinctness with which the line 
is drawn between ascertained tact and lhypo- 
thesis, so as to make clear where gaps exist 
or support is but slight, but yet without pro- 
ducing confusion. The final chapter is a gen- 
eral summary putting the reader in possession 
of Dr. Haddon’s view of what have been the 
main lines of the evolution of mankind. He 
agrees with the authorities who are inclined 
to place the cradle of mankind in Western 
Asia, it may well be under climatic conditions 
different from those now existing over the Eur- 
asian mountain-mass, and more favourable to 
dispersal. A sketch of the possible line of 
evolution and the track of early migrations 
concludes with a warning that the evolution 
of existing “ higher’ groups is not to 
thought of as taking place from ancient (much 
less from existing) “lower” groups—but 
rather to be referred to a pure stock arising 
independently. from the common stock as yet 
unspecialized in the region of the origin of 
man. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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The Maude Family. <A Genealogical Table 
based on the Information collected by the late 
Francis Maude, with an Introduction by hig 
daughter Blanche Lyster. (Privately printed 
£1 5s.) 7 : 
THIS beautifully printed volume—the second 
edition of the Table—should be noted by 
the student of genealogy, who encounters the 
Maudes along several lines of his work. | Mrs. 
Lyster may well claim that these pages hear 
witness to considerable labour in the way of 
inquiry and correspondence. Those to whom it 
falls to profit by her work owe her no slight 
debt of gratitude for exempting them trom the 
like search. The portraits, many of them 
from miniatures, are both interesting in them- 
selves and charmingly reproduced, but we 
think note should have heen made of the 
several artists. The Preface to the first edition 
quotes almost in extenso Lodge’s account of the 
family in his ‘ Peerage of Ireland’ (1789), and 
goes on to give one or two curious particulars 
from the preface written by Captain 
Francis Maude, the original compiler of the 
pedigree, among them an example of extended 
“links with the past’: Sir Robert Maude, 
b. 1676; his son Ist Viscount Hawarden b, 1729; 
his son, the compiler of the pedigree, b. 1798, 
and surviving till 1886—with this, an interval 
of two hundred and twenty years from the 
birth of the grandfather to the death of the 
grandson. Mrs. Lyster notes that so far as 
she has heen able to discover the direct des- 
cendants of her grandfather number no fewer 
than 968. 


and Tllustrated. 
‘The 3s. 6d.). 


\HIS souvenir of .the great city will appeal 
to oversea visitors, containing as it does 
more than one hundred typical views. A 
slight description of each subject is provided. 
enlarged in some cases with competent his- 
torical jottings. Most of the photographs are 
clever; a few are picturesque. The views of 
Nash’s Regent Street. and of London Bridge 
hefore the erection of Adelaide House, which 
now blocks out both Wren’s_ spire of St. 
Magnus the Martyr, and the Monument, are 
of special interest. 


Town — Described 
Homeland Association. 


Landon 


CoRRIGENDA. 


col. 1, in query ‘ Elizabeth 


At ante, p. 64, 
for “ Phillipi’”’ throughout 


Parker: Phillipi’ 
read Phillipe. 

At ante, p. 119, col. 1, in query ‘ Clarke: 
Money’ for ‘‘ Money ” throughout read Monsey. 





Novrices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Rev. J. B. McGovern (f French Games in 
1650 ’).—Mr. ArRcHIBALD Sparke refers to ‘ Nou- 
veau Larousse illustré’ for explanation of 
nine of the games, and offers to supply a de- 

| scription on application. 
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